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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.15. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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85th, _Anniversary 


T was in the month of March, in the year 1868, that our founder, 
George T. Angell, incorporated the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. On this eighty-fifth anniversary, we 
humbly pay our tribute to him as a great humanitarian and to his vision of 
the future which made possible our widely-known society. 


We also remember on this occasion Dr. Francis H. Rowley, great and 
worthy successor to Mr. Angell, as President of our Society. It was the 
apostle Paul who said “One man layeth the foundation and another 
buildeth thereon,” and Dr. Rowley soon proved that he was the builder, as 
under his direction our handsome headquarters building, the now famous 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, was erected. 


It would be difficult indeed to measure the beneficence wrought directly 
and indirectly by our Society. The weak and the helpless, the suffering and 
the oppressed of all the creatures of God have had in our Society a most 
generous friend and valiant defender. 


The Society has provided a more tender regard for animals; it has ad- 
vanced the cause of the brotherhood of man; best of all, it has sown the seed 
of human kindness in the hearts of millions of little children whose influence 
will be felt and whose example will be followed in years to come. 


We express our grateful appreciation to the members and friends whose 
generosities have made it all possible—to our hard-working staff of loyal 
men and women—to our Trustees and Directors who are seldom publicized, 
and never remunerated, but who year after year serve faithfully, and with 
rare abilities help us bear the burden of responsibility. 


The life and labors of George T. Angell and Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
marked a humanitarian epoch in American history from 1868 to 1952. 
The gospel of justice and compassion which they proclaimed so inspiringly 
will continue to bless not only the animal kingdom, but the men and women 
and children who acknowledged its spirit and put it into the practice of 
their lives. 


A Couple of Dogs 
By P. Behnke 
OG lovers will believe any tan- 
tastic tale about the strange in- 
telligence of their canine friends, and 
nearly every day in the newspapers 
there are stories that bear out their be- 
liefs. Take, for instance, a little incident 
that happened the other day in Illinois. 

A mother and her son were out driv- 
ing in their car with their dog, “Pronto.” 
Everything was going along fine and 
they were enjoying their ride and the 
scenery, when suddenly Pronto started 
“acting up.” He wanted to get out of 
the car and he let his owners know it, 
in no uncertain terms, by barking and 
jumping up and down. The lady stopped 
the car and away went the dog like a 
flash of lightning. 

In a very short time, the dog ran back 
to them and then started off again to- 
ward the spot he had just left. He went 
off a short distance, then stopped to see 
if they were following him. They were, 
so he bounded away. 

Soon Pronto’s owners discovered the 
reason for all the excitement. They 
found a cocker spaniel almost buried 
alive in a hole! Luckily, his nose was 
still above ground, so he was able to 
breathe. Mother and son _ hurriedly 
stooped down and released the spaniel 
from his earthy prison, while Pronto 
stood back, barking happily. He had 
heard the faint cries of distress given 
out by the imprisoned dog and rushed 
to the rescue! 

And to go from this almost tragic in- 
cident to a humorous one, we have the 
story of a dog on television who ruined 
the scene. At least it was ruined as far 
as the sponsor of the program was con- 
cerned, but it caused a great deal of 
merriment among the audience. 

It was a program sponsored by a 

brand of dog food and a live dog was 
to pick out his favorite food from one 
“of two bowls. One contained the ad- 
vertised product and the other a name- 
less brand. The sponsor was sure the 
dog would pick his product over the 
other, but, just to make sure, his food 
was to be sprinkled well with a potion 
that was attractive to the canine’s sense 
of smell. 

The show went on the air, the bowls 
of food were set out and in came the 
doggie star. Right on cue, he con- 
tentedly ambled over to one bowl and 
devoured its contents. Unfortunately, 
the wrong food got the appealing potion, 
so the “star” was showing a definite 
preference for the nameless brand! 
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By Jasper B. Sinclair 


E learn about pigs early in life. 

For some unexplained reason 
they figure in their full share of nursery 
rhymes and songs. 

Your education has been sadly neg- 
lected if you do not remember the 
story of the little pig that went to mar- 
ket and the little pig that stayed home. 
Equally familiar, of course, is the tale 
of the youth who stole a pig and soon 
learned that crime does not pay. 

But the pig has had its serious mo- 
ments when it comes to writing head- 
lines. It was the shooting of a British- 
owned pig in the potato patch of an 
American rancher on an island in Puget 
Sound that almost started a war between 
the United States and Canada. 


This was the dispute that coined the 
“Fifty-four forty or fight” phrase. It was 
over the exact location of the interna- 
tional boundary line between British 
Columbia and the Oregon country. The 
dispute was happily settled by arbitra- 
tion a few years later—by which time 
the wandering pig that started it all had 
been wholly forgotten. 


It was the last time war clouds loomed 
over the United States-Canadian horizon. 
And it never would have happened if 
the British-owned pig had minded its 
own business and stayed away from the 
greener pastures of the American-owned 
potato patch. 

Pigs were indirectly the cause of the 
Indian Mutiny, whereby thousands were 
heedlessly slaughtered in mid-19th cen- 
tury India. The rumor spread among 
the native troops that cartridges issued 
by the British were greased with pig's 
fat. 

This stirred the superstitious Moham- 
medans and Hindus alike. The one 
faction looked upon the pig as a sacred 
animal, while the other considered it 
an unclean animal. The result was the 
outbreak of a mutiny that was quelled 
only after severe fighting and the tortur- 
ing of thousands of innocent European 
civilians by the mutinous Sepoys. 

The rumor itself was entirely without 
foundation in the first place—and the 
pig was absolved of all blame after it 
was too late to avert hostilities. 


Everyone remembers the story about the three little pigs. 
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Here stands the heroic bronze statue of ‘‘Man-o'-War.” 


When in Kentucky, be sure to see those unique— 


OWN in the rolling bluegrass 

country of central Kentucky are 
some of the most unique cemeteries in 
the world—horse cemeteries. Most of 
them are to be found within a short dis- 
tance of the city of Lexington. 

Quite a few people maintain little 
private cemeteries for their favorite cats 
and dogs, but usually when a horse dies 
his body is relegated to some rendering 
plant. 

However, the horse cemeteries that 
are to be found on the great thorough- 
bred and standardbred estates down in 
the fabulous bluegrass region are a far 
cry from the small pet cemeteries found 
in every section of America. These 
cemeteries are the final resting places 
of the aristocrat of the animal kingdom— 
the race horse. For this is the land 
where the horse is king. 

Some of these horse cemeteries are as 
beautifully maintained as the best-kept 
cemeteries for human beings. Quite a 
few have become a “Mecca” for tourists, 
while others are completely unknown 
or forgotten save by the people who 
loved and cared for the horses buried 
there. 

Perhaps the most picturesque of the 
score or more dotting the Lexington 
countryside is the one known as Madden 
Park, at Hamburg Place, on the Win- 
chester Pike. It contains the graves of 
fifteen horses. The little park is laid 
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out in the form of a horseshoe and there 
are trees and flowers and tombstones, 
just as in the best kept cemetery for 
the genus homo. A _ well-made rock 
fence of native limestone surrounds the 
plot. “Plaudit,” winner of the 1898 
Kentucky Derby, is burried there, as 
well as the famous “Nancy Hanks,” first 
trotter to do the mile in 2:04. Her 
grave occupies the central spot in the 
cemetery and is enclosed by an iron 
fence, the pointed palings of which are 
turned outward to discourage climbing 
over it. The gray stone marker over the 
grave is built in the form of a pylon 
and topping the last stone was an 
eighteen inch bronze statue of Nancy. 
The statue, however, is no longer there. 
It was stolen back in February, 1945. 

The thirteen graves surrcunding that 
of Nancy Hanks are arranged in a horse- 
shoe pattern while the fifteenth grave 
is off by itself at the foot of a knoll. The 
marker there bears this inscription: 
“Springtime—On the polo field.” Spring- 
time was the favorite polo mount of 
Mr. John Madden, Jr., whose father 
established the horse cemetery at Ham- 
burg Place. 

While Madden Park is perhaps the 
most picturesque of all the horse ceme- 
teries, the most visited is the burial 
place of “Man-o-War.” The great 
champion is buried at Faraway Farm. 
The grave, surrounded by a moat, is 


Horse Cemeteries 


By Clem J. O’Connor 


marked by an heroic bronze statue. An 
avenue of hornbeam trees leads up to 
the grave and surrounding the circular 
moat are pin oaks. Each tree is sup- 
posed to represent a year in “Big Red’s” 
life. The spot is floodlighted. 

At Normandy Farm, Paris Pike, is 
what might be called the cemetery of 
cemeteries, for here are buried fifteen 
famous horses. Among them is the great 
“Fairplay,” sire of Man-o-War. By his 
side lies “Mahubah,” dam of Man-o’-War. 
A life-size bronze statue of Fairplay 
dominates the cemetery, while the ceme- 
tery itself commands a view of some of 
the most magnificent country in the 
whole world. When Fairplay was sold, 
then an aged sstallion, he brought 
$100,000. 

There is a beautiful cemetery on the 
C. V. Whitney Farm, Paris Pike, con- 
taining the remains of some truly great 
horses. Here is buried “Regret,” only 
filly ever to win a Kentucky Derby. A 
visit to Walnut Hall, scene of the film- 
ing of the movie “Kentucky,” is a must. 
There are nineteen famous horses buried 
in the cemetery there, among them the 
great “Guy Axworthy.” 

In Bourbon and Woodford Counties 
are several well-kept cemeteries and 
some so neglected that even the markers 
are disappearing. In almost forgotten 
graves in Woodford County lie the 
great “Ten Broeck” and “Longfellow.” 
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. So — that’s where you are! 


. Oops! 


. What's this! 


Well, | suppose I'll have to 
rescue you. 


. Don’t be so stubborn, now. I'm just trying to restore you to 


your happy home. 


Hold everything. Fasten your safety belts — we're 
making a forced landing. 


Didn’t I just pick you off the roof? You DO 
look slightly familiar. Don’t tell me I just saved the wrong 
cat while you sat here and watched! 


. Let's get on speaking terms, boys, and figure out which one 
of you is my cat. Maybe one of your nine lives has duplicated 
itself. 


Lost 


Photos by Eric Wahleen 


HAT is home without kitty? Which means that when 
he disappears from the premises you will start an 
immediate search. The usual procedure begins by calling, 
“Here, kitty—kitty—kitty!” until your lungs collapse. This 
brings no results at all. The next step includes visits to all 
the neighbors. It is more dignified to send a small child on 
this errand while you peer around vaguely. An extended 
search will often end in discovering puss sitting on the back 
porch acting as if he had been there all the time. Actually 
he may have climbed up to the roof and been unable to 
get down as these pictures show. A word of warning—be 
sure you find the right cat. Many cats look almost alike and 
if you bring the wrong one home, your own pet may get 
jealous. It’s not easy explaining a case of mistaken identity 
to a cat. 
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Animal 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


O industrial art has a history so full of charm and color 

as that of porcelain and its decorative designs. Animals 

and birds occupy an all-important place in such decoration 

and add great interest to the portrayal of legends and national 
history so artistically represented in ceramic art. 

Exotic birds were popular motifs in the pioneer product of 
the Chinese, and these, with certain animals, possessed sym- 
bolical meaning. The crane was called the “patriarch of 
feathered tribes,” the horse was invested with strength, the 
hare with timidity, while the vigor and endurance of other 
beasts were virtues held before the youth of the Orient as 
good examples. 

As time went on, each nation manufactured its own peculiar 
type of porcelain, and ceramic annals reveal the fact that 
animal life was prominently represented in every period. 
Manufacturers, too, chose animals as trade-marks—the famous 
Dutch Delft used the stork and other makers used the eagle 
and the deer. 

The crow and the snowy heron were often displayed to- 
gether on the surface of a dish, proving a startling contrast in 
black and white. The earliest pieces extant of the rare Chelsea 
china are two cream jugs of the “goat and bee” design, while 
other later pieces showed gay birds and beasts. 

One priceless old set of dishes carries the title “The Land- 
ing of Columbus,” with scenes including wolf-dogs, deer and 
moose. Other and more contemporary periods of progress 
in American history have been represented in tableware, and 
in this pageantry of porcelain, animals have taken their places 
side by side with great men and great movements—which is 
as it should be, for truly have these sturdy servants of man- 
kind left imperishable records of achievement, and we are 
pleased to honor them in every phase of the art-life of our 
nation. 

The accompanying illustrations of animals in ceramic art 
are furnished through the courtesy of Goldscheider-Everlast 
Corporation. 
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Dogs on Superliner 


By Wallace M. Depew 


the largest and fastest 


superliner ever built on this side 
of the Atlantic, the S. S. United States, 
left New York on her maiden voyage to 
Southampton and Le Havre, in July, 
dogs rode the high seas in deluxe com- 
fort. 

The builders, the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, at 
Newport News, Virginia, provided as 
well for twenty dogs as for 1,966 pas- 
sengers on this 990-foot, 52,000-ton new 
United States Lines queen of the sea. 

While her speed remained a secret 
until the run when a new crossing record 
was established, there was no mystery 
about the dog kennels which are con- 
structed of steel and aluminum on the 
uppermost deck. And the run is screened 
overhead so that on clear days the dogs 
can enjoy the fresh air and sunshine. 
The kennels are fireproof and completely 
insulated and protected from weather. 

Sure footing is also provided as the 
run and kennel floors are covered with 
green non-slip decking. As sanitation 
is a major consideration, the floors are 
slightly sloping to insure adequate drain- 
age at all times. 

The twenty individual compartments 
are constructed of aluminum with screen 
front. A fireproof material, which is re- 
movable, covers the beds. Individual 
compartments vary in size to accommo- 
date every type of dog from the smallest 
to the largest, and are provided with 
the most modern lighting and air-con- 
ditioning that was possible to install. 

In addition to a competent staff to 
bathe and groom the dogs as well as 
look after their dietary requirements, 
Mr. R. B. Hopkins, of the company, 
pointed out that a licensed veterinarian 
will be in attendance at all times. An- 
other thing of importance are the elec- 
tric heating plates for cooking purposes 
and enclosed cabinets provided for food 
storage. 

And last but not least, passengers will 
have access to the kennels through the 
passengers’ country so that they will not 
be required to battle the elements in 
bad weather in order to see their pets. 


You can buy the most valuable dog 
in the world. All you need is money 
enough and persuasion sufficient to get 
the dog’s owner to sell. But you can 
never have money enough to buy a single 
wag of that dog’s tail. 
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“Cindy” Takes 


By Leo D. Harris 


INDY,” a _ beautiful little cocker 

spaniel at the Bob White ranch, 
west of Livingston, Montana, showed 
her masters, Mr. and Mrs. White, that 
they couldn't keep her down. 

Cindy became the mother of four pup- 
pies. She thought the world of them; 
she hovered over and protected them. 
It wasn’t long before they opened their 
eyes and got a good look at their mother 
and masters. Soon they were hobbling 
around and full of pep and Cindy was 
having to keep a very watchful eye on 
them. 

As they grew older they thought they 
owned the White ranch and tormented 
everyone around the place. Finally, 
Cindy’s masters found homes for the 
little puppies and they never came back. 
Cindy did not like this, she became lone- 
some and decided she would show her 
masters that they could not keep her 
down. 

Early one morning, Cindy looked into 
her nest to assure herself once again that 
there were no little puppies in sight. 
Then she took off for the woods along 
the Yellowstone, several hundred yards 
away. In a short time, Cindy returned 
with a little baby cotton-tail rabbit in 
her mouth. She laid the little cotton- 
tail down gently in front of Mrs. White 
who was working in her lawn in front 
of the house. Mrs. White took a second 


look at the little bunny, then placed it 


in the nest where Cindy had hovered 
over her four puppies. 


Soon Cindy disappeared into the 
woods again and returned with another 
bunny; then a third one. The Whites 
became inquisitive and followed Cindy 
on her fourth trip through the woods to 
the edge of the Yellowstone river. There, 
under a log, was a nest with one little 
bunny in it. Cindy picked it up gently 
in her mouth and headed for home. She 
placed it in her nest with the other three. 


She now had four bunnies and she 
adopted them wholeheartedly. She 
coddled them and protected them. But 
Mrs. White now had a job. Cindy could 
not feed them. Mrs. White scratched 
her head, then decided to try feeding 
these little bunnies with a doll’s milk 
bottle. This worked splendidly and the 
infant rabbits seemed to like the milk. 
Soon they grew to like their step-mother 
and were full of pep. 


Cindy has now cared for her adopted 
family for two weeks. They try to hop 
off, but Cindy grabs them gently and 
puts them back in the nest. She washes 
them off with her tongue and warns 
them about straying away. 

The Whites now think that Cindy 
wants to show them that she will have 
some little babies in spite of the fact 
that they disposed of her legitimate 
family. 


—Fhoto by Leo D. Harris 


Cindy with three of her adopted bunnies. 
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There Nothing like 


Kangaroo 


By Jewell Casey 


to legend, in 1770, 
when the famous explorer, Captain 
Cook sent a party of his men ashore to 
hunt for food in the Australian bush 
country, they found a queer animal such 
as had never been seen nor heard of 
before. 

The amazed hunters asked the natives 
the name of the animal. With a shrug 
of the shoulders, the natives murmured, 
“Kan Ga Roo,” which has been variously 
translated as meaning, “It would be 
hopeless to try to tell you,” and, “We 
don’t understand.” 

Anyway, regardless of the meaning of 
the words uttered by the natives, since 
that time the beast in question—with 
delicately shaped head and neck, mas- 
sive shoulders, five-fingered “hands,” 
highly developed hind legs and thick, 
heavy tail—found nowhere in the world 
but Australia, has been known as kanga- 
roo! 

In view of the fact that in the entire 
zoological world there is nothing else 
like this family, it deserves more atten- 
tion than it usually receives. In addition 
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to the birth and rearing of the young, 
the kangaroo has many other outstand- 
ing traits. 

It is almost unbelievable that a new- 
born kangaroo is so tiny—not even an 
inch in length, naked, blind and help- 
less—so small that three could easily be 
placed in a teaspoon. As soon as the 
tiny creature is born it is installed in the 
fur-lined pouch of its mother, where it 
immediately attaches itself to a milk 
gland, which position it holds for some 
months. 

In the wonderful natural cradle, 
“Joey”—so called by the Australians— 
remains for several months, in some in- 
stances an entire year. At the age of 
four months the young kangaroo has a 
coat of soft fur, and is often seen peek- 
ing out of the mother’s pouch. 

Frequently, when the mother is feed- 
ing, Joey climbs out and plays about, 
even taking a bite of grass or tender 
leaves. At the least sign of trouble the 
youngster hastens back into the pouch 
and the mother quickly flees. 

Tt is a common thing for the mother. 


“Thomas” Is a Southpaw 


HEN “Thomas” came to the 

Wheeler home in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, he was very young. The home 
was one he picked quite “on his own,” 
and the Wheelers soon saw it was hope- 
less not to adopt him. 


Right from the start Thomas was most 
independent. A more than ordinarily 
intelligent puss he was, too. In case 
vou have reason to doubt let me tell you 
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why Thomas has acquired quite a name 
for himself in the neighborhood. In the 
first place, he is definitely a southpaw. 
He uses his left paw to nail a flying 
moth or bat at a frisky leaf. And now, 
perhaps to show appreciation of his 
adopted family, Thomas has taken on 
for himself the Wheeler’s practice of 
eating properly. He evidently has ob- 
served that they do not stick their faces 
into their dishes and lap up their food. 


when being chased by hunters, to re- 
move the baby from her pouch and hide 
it. After eluding her pursuers, the sly 
mother returns and picks up the baby 
who has remained exactly where she 
left it. 

An adult kangaroo stands taller than 
a man, and usually weighs 200 pounds 
or more. The hind legs and tail form 
a tripod for the animal to repose upon— 
the favorite resting position. The re- 
markably developed hindlegs, by which 
the animal takes enormous leaps of 25 
to 30 feet, are unusually strong and can 
cover ground very rapidly. The tail is 
so powerful it can crush a man’s leg 
with only one blow, and bring death to 
wild dogs or other enemies. 

Although mild and gentle, when cor- 
nered and its life at stake, a kangaroo 
is anything but mild. In addition to 
the powerful tail as a weapon, the 
spurred hindleg is capable of inflicting 
death. However, if given the chance, 
the kangaroo greatly prefers flight to 
fighting. Since one can travel many 
miles without weakening, this oddity 
can outrun almost any other animal. 

Kangaroos live in groups of from 25 
to 50, and when traveling, several hun- 
dred band together. These queer ani- 
mals do most of their feeding at dusk 
or dawn, or by moonlight. The middle 
of the day is their favorite time to meet 
and rest and play. Apparently they de- 
rive much pleasure in sitting together, 
napping, and twinkling their noses much 
like rabbits. Every so often, two males 
indulge in a friendly round of boxing. 
They are playing for sport only, and 
seldom ever lose their tempers. 

Like many other noble animals, kan- 
garoos have been needlessly destroyed, 
and today where once they were seen 
in great numbers, there are very few. 

“The Old Man,” as the kangaroo is 
affectionately called, is the national 
svmbol of Australia, and a most fitting 
one, it is. 


@ By Helen L. Renshaw 


No longer does this remarkable cat fol- 
low his feline habits in this respect. He 
eats with his left forepaw and very 
daintily, too. He reaches skillfully into 
his bowl, scoops up the food and then 
licks it off his paw in quite human 
fashion. Of course, the Wheelers use 
knives and forks at the table, but they 
think Thomas is doing pretty well to 
use his paw. In fact, they are proud 
as punch of his table manners. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


George Thorndike Angell 
1868-1909 


In the long span of eighty-five years, our Society has had only three presidents, each one 
talented in his own way as humanitarian and able administrator. 


EIGHTY-FIVE years ago a man 
of vision foresaw the pressing need 
and great potentialities of a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. That man 
was George Thorndike Angell, an 
eminent attorney whose kindness 
and enthusiasm made him a host 
of friends. 

With the founding of the Society 
on March 31, 1868, Mr. Angell 
also began publishing Our Dumb 
Animals, which was the first maga- 
zine in the world to be devoted to 
humaneness in the treatment of all 
animals. Since that time it has 
been published continuously each 
month and, although its format has 
changed a number of times, it still 
remains in essence the mouthpiece 
of Mr. Angell’s creed, “Glory to 
God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, 
Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature.” 

Under Mr. Angell’s leadership, 
the Society grew in strength and 
influence and upon his death, in 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
1910-1944 


Fabian Bachrach 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen 
1945- 


Headquarters building of the Massachusetts Society for the Preve 


Year 


1909, Dr. Francis H. Rowley was chosen to serve as 
President. Six years later, in 1915, under Dr. Rowley’s 
direction, a new headquarters building was erected, 
housing not only the Society but also its now world- 
famous Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, where to 
this date, almost a million and a quarter animals have 
been treated. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Rowley, in 1944, Dr. 
Eric H. Hansen was elected as the third President of 
the Society. Dr. Hansen’s many years of experience 
with various societies throughout the country and with 
the national organization made him an ideal successor 


The very first copy of Our Dumb 
Animals as created by our first 
President. 


Through the years many changes 
have been made. This is the style 
of our latest issue. 


Animal Hospita 


Harry L. Allen, Supt. G 


Both retired, these are the only living 
Mr. Angell's lifeti 


The first headquarters building of ou 
Milk St., Boston, where Mr. Angell 
work of the organi. 
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White Star 


John R. Macomber 


Fabian Bachrach 


Charles G. Bancroft 


policies of the organization. 


* Deceased 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and its Angell Memorial 


nimal Hospital. 


to this office. Under his outstanding humanitarian out- 
look and executive leadership, many changes have been 
wrought in the organization — several new branches 
added, enlargement and modernization of the Hospital 
and its facilities, increased service and _ efficiency 
throughout the State. 

Always, working side by side with these Presidents, 
have been a fine and able group of Directors and Trus- 
tees. They have always served faithfully with no thought 
of remuneration. Special appreciation is due our three 
Trustees, Mr. John R. Macomber, Director of the First 
Boston Corporation; Mr. Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, 


Guy Richardson, Secy. 


the only living men who served during 
Angell's lifetime. 


building of our Society, located at 19 
e Mr. Angell carried on the pioneer 
of the organization. 


Here is Mr. Angell’s original desk, at which he worked and envisioned the 
far-flung influence of our Society. The memorial plate at the front reads, 
“Desk Used by George Thorndike Angell, 1868-1909.” 
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Charles E. Spencer, Jr.* William H. Potter, Jr. 


These four men, all Directors of our Society and all eminent financeers, guide the fiscal 
The first three, Trustees of Our Permanent Funds and the 
fourth, our Treasurer, serve without remuneration in our interests. 

have borne the burdens connected with their trusts. 


Year after year, they 


State-Wide Service 


Trustee and Corporation Official; 
and the late Mr. Charles E. Spen- 
cer, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
the First National Bank of Boston; 
and our Treasurer, William H. Pot- 
ter, Jr., Executive Vice-President 
of the First Boston Corporation. 
These men have, beside their duties 
as Directors, the great added re- 
sponsibility of caring for our in- 
vested funds. 

The leadership of our Society 
has indeed been important, but too 
much appreciation can never be 
given to our many friends and 
members whose moral and financial 
support has been the backbone of 
the organization. It is they, and 
they alone, who have been directly 
responsible and inspirational for 
the increased scope and influence 
of our work over the last eighty-five 
years. We thank all these friends 
from the bottom of our heart and 
for the sake of the welfare of all 
animals we sincerely hope that they 
will continue to help us in our work 
of protection and kindness. 
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Why Humane Education Program 


ie is almost impossible to go anywhere 
today without experiencing the work 
that is being done by humane societies; 
through shelters, through education in 
the schools, through legislation, and the 
distribution of leaflets and publications. 
It may be in a little town or a large city 
that one finds activities and efforts in 
behalf of humane education, and I must 
thank God for it. 

We are in a world where we are 
spending so much time and such tre- 
mendous fortunes on destructive efforts, 
and we seem to be caught in a situation 
where we find ourselves having to. The 
tremendous machines and technological 
advancement involved in these costly 
movements seem to have no heart, no 
pulse. Contrast the aims and purposes 
of humane education; which to my way 
of thinking should be headlines in our 
newspapers and magazines much more 
frequently than they are, for they help 
develop in humanity soul and spiritual 
qualities that make us fit to carry on. 

I am speaking therefore as an edu- 
cator on the need for humane education 
in our schools of today to a greater ex- 
tent than it is yet developed. I shudder 
to think of the future without it, and I 
am glad to think of the future because 
of it. It ties in perfectly with some of 
the newer understandings of what makes 
children tick. Time was when we 
thought of children as being little; able 
to deal only with little ideas. Later on 
when they got bigger they would deal 
with bigger ideas. We realize that no- 
tion of children was woefully wrong. 
The way they think and act in their 
childhood years points the way as to 
how they will carry on in the years to 
come. We are beginning to see that the 
normal, healthy child has an insatiable 
quest for knowledge, for information. 
He must know; he wants to find out. 
We find them asking such questions as, 
“Why do dogs have to have licenses?” 
“Where do you get them, and why do 
you have to pay for them?” “Does 
someone own the squirrels, and where 
do birds go in the winter time?” And 
on and on and on. 

A second quality of the normal child 
is that he is very eager to take hold and 
become part of things, to be a partici- 
pator and a manager. This is an im- 
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By Dr. Roma Gans 


Teachers College, Columbia University — 


portant understanding which once we 
thought as nuisance-making we are now 
beginning to see is the way in which a 
child learns to live in his world as a pro- 
ductive, contributing citizen. He doesn’t 
want to just sit and watch it, he wants 
to help it move. Most important is that 
we begin to see that we can guide 
children so that they become kind, hu- 
mane, judicious, understanding persons 
or neglect them so that they become 
cruel, insensitive, reckless and destruc- 
tive. 

Educators have discovered that much 
that was once taught children; reading, 
writing, spelling and penmanship was 
not inclusive enough of the world about 
them, particularly in the natural sciences. 
Think of the experience of going to a 
farm to see horses and different farm 
animals. How does one care for them, 
what does one feed them. The farmer 
after currying his horse says, “Feel how 
slick his fur feels.” This feeling and 
concern for an animal carries over when 
a child helps take care of his first dog, 
when he says, “Let’s brush Lucky and 
make him feel slick.” There is a rabbit 
in one of the kindergartens or lower 
grades. The children gleefully take 
food for him. They work to clean his 
hutch. The teacher discussed rabbits 
and their care with the children. A list 
of names for the rabbit was voted upon. 
They are not political, but they named 
him “Eisenhower.” They learned to 
love him and wouldn't let anyone 
frighten or harm him. So at an early 
age they became aware of protecting 
animals, and that is good. 

Recently I had two experiences to 
show those who are aware of a feeling 
for animals and those who are not yet 
aware. One youngster on 125th Street 
pushed an emaciated kitten out of a 
play yard—didn’t want him there. It 
was picked up and sent to the S. P. C. A. 
But on 106th Street an even younger 
boy came up to me with a kitten in his 
arms and said, “Lady, will you call the 
S. P. C. A.? This cat is starving.” 

I am shocked, and I know you are 
too, that in 1951 one million children 
in the United States between the ages 
of ten to seventeen got into the hands 
of the police. Now what happens to 
these youngsters? Obviously many of 


them are bright, many of them could 
learn, but deep into their personalities 
wholesome interests are not being de- 
veloped. But these youngsters who are 
interested in animals, asking about fish, 
are beginning to understand the never- 
ending fascination of the world about 
them. And they will be building into 
their ways of living wholesome interests 
that are terrifically strong in offsetting 
influences that are negative that send 
youngsters down the way. 

Most teachers received their educa- 
tion at a time this understanding of the 
natural sciences and humane concepts 
were not stressed in education—now 
they are. I think it is to the credit of 
humane societies who are producing 
helpful material that teachers who have 
no answers nor material when these 
questions come up can find help, sug- 
gestions, as well as study guide help on 
any number of topics in such leaflets as 
“Pets and Other Animals,” “Care of the 
Dog,” “Care of the Cat,” and “What Do 
You Know About Animals?” 

Now there are some very important 
by-products and direct effects from the 
work that a child acquires through the 
study and interest in animals. He learns 
that he doesn’t have to sit on the side- 
lines and watch—that he can carry out 
obligations. It’s a perfectly normal 
thing for a youngster to want to help, 
to want to be able to do the right thing. 
Many have an added satisfaction of 
learning things their parents don’t know. 
“Do you know you should not give a 
dog chicken or chop bones?” “Do you 
know cats can become very lonesome 
unless they are near people they know?” 
It’s good for the child and good for the 
family, especially if the family can 
take it. 

On one cold and rainy day Ricky’s 
dog had come to school and was waiting 
outside, and he hadn’t been well. The 
teacher said maybe Ricky shouldn't 
have brought him. “Well sometimes, 
you know, you don’t bring your dog, he 
just follows you.” The youngster said, 
“Well can’t we bring him in? There 
ought to be some place in the school for 
a dog that comes to school by mistake.” 
And so they discussed it and raised the 
question to several other groups that 
morning, and before long Ricky’s dog 
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was in school. 
and, to show how reasonable they are 
in dealing with something they like, they 
decided they should discourage dogs 


Now they made rules 


from coming to school. Well, having 
established such a law it was decided 
that for the once-in-a-while dog that 
comes by mistake in bad, inclement 
weather it should be placed in a kennel 
they helped make in the basement. A 
well-mannered dog might stay right be- 
side the child in the school room. One 
youngster said, “If your dog is gone your 
mother might worry about him and she 
might even call the policeman.” And 
these youngsters said, “Well maybe we 
should call home and tell our mother 
our dog is in school—he’s all right—so 
our mother doesn’t worry.” Now think 
of what feelings, understandings, what 
qualities these children are developing 
that is all a part of their humane edu- 
cation program. 

With the recognition of laws it is but 
a step to the organization of Junior 
Humane Societies, to arrange a pet 
show, observance of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, making bird houses and feeding 
trays. 

One boy couldn’t keep his dog be- 
cause he didn’t have the money to buy 
the dog his license. He didn’t find the 
dog—the dog found him. And he ought 
to keep a dog like that. So the children 
in his class decided they would plan 
something to help raise the money for 
the license. Another group needed 
some money to supply the aquarium (it 
wasn't doing so well) with proper equip- 
ment. And so you find children at a very 
early age getting organized, realizing 
groups get together to promote some 
things that are good. All this reflects 
an inner satisfaction for children, and 
they grow up feeling right inside about 
many things they do, in a world where 
the major emphasis is on getting, not 
on giving and serving. And this appeal 
of pets and animals and of nature’s 
world to children helps a youngster to 
discover how fortunate and how good 
it is to live if you are living with a con- 
cept of service. 

With his arm around a dog a child is 
never alone in the world, for the com- 
panionship of pets is a wonderful stand- 
in when he has to be alone, if the pets 
are properly selected. We are begin- 
ning to see that kittens don’t go very 
well with young children. Neither do 
some dogs. A nervous jumpy boy proba- 
bly needs a calm, serene, shaggy dog, 
and a pair of goldfish would provide 
little consolation for the lonesome child 
who wants to give and receive affection. 
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In other words, pets should be attuned 
to the child. You and I have seen 
children so upset that they can’t be kind 
to an animal and they can't be kind to 
anyone. There may not be many such 
children but wherever they are they 
ought to be aided, and a pet is not the 
solution. It is not fair to them or the 
animal to put them in a situation where 
they will build up increasing examples 
of poor behavior, which gives them in- 
creasing opportunities for guilt. The 
very emotional, upset child should not 
have a pet. 

For some youngsters, learning how to 
be kind is just a matter of information. 
The child who has the experience on 
how one helps a pet to live comfortably, 
how one helps to understand a world 
where relationships are good and decent, 
transfers those to other children and 
people. How quickly at Christmas, 
along with members of the family, they 
include a present for their pets. They 
move from animal to human, and from 
human to animal. They put us all in 
one world. All this is making a tre- 
mendous contribution to the guidance 
of children’s attitudes; attitudes that are 
positive and constructive, right for liv- 
ing in a neighborhood, in a community, 
in a home. 

What an opportunity to develop in 
our society a link that is desperately 
needed between our future with its 
terrifying threats and our future with 
great promise. Humane education re- 
lating all of us, including teachers, to 
the world in which we live, will help us 
to acquire a tremendous fund of infor- 
mation that many of us growing up 
didn’t get. It ties up with conservation, 
and the necessity for flood control and 
overcoming soil erosion. It will con- 
tribute to the civic social action our 
children will acquire that is missing in 
us so often. Very few right-minded 
people are willing to act upon their 
thinking to carry ideas and attitudes in 
the market place for action. There 
seems to be something so appealing, so 
gripping and so right about humane 
education in the lives of children that 
they just naturally want to go out and 
do something about it. Some youngsters 
discovered a dog had been locked up 
and that his owner had gone away. They 
reported it to the policeman. They found 
you just can’t force a building and enter 
it in order to save a dog; that it must 
be done legally. They listened to this 
explanation. They felt good, when 
finally the poor animal was rescued, for 
having done something to help. Those 
children with such feelings will become 


the kind of constructive citizens who 
wouldn't think of some horrible situa- 
tion in the community without saying, 
“Let’s do something about it.” 

We are struggling to bring a program 
of education that is challenging to chil- 
dren; one that excites them so that they 
let it out at the seams and dig in and 
work. Now that isn’t easy for a teacher 
today with a room too full of children, 
with too much to do, often with insuf- 
ficient material. Too often there is no 
encouragement to move from the straight 
skill, subject-matter teaching, to a pro- 
gram that includes some facets of con- 
servation, natural sciences, humane edu- 
cation. Whenever a teacher begins and 
the interests of the children prods and 
carries on a program of integrating 
humane education, it becomes a wedge 
that helps the teacher to grow in a fun- 
damental way of teaching and for the 
child to develop a kind of basic sensi- 
tiveness, a basic kindness, a basic de- 
cency. 

I don’t think I need to answer with 
another summary as to why a humane 
education program is important to our 
schools. We can see at this time in our 
society, in this year of our Lord, we are 
inserting into the minds of our children 
and into our relationships with them 
and elevating a character-building 
quality that will leave an increase for 
the good as long as they will live. 


Director Passes 


T is with sincere regret that we an- 

nounce to the readers of our maga- 
zine and to the members of our two 
organizations the death on January 18, 
of Charles E. Spencer, Jr., long time 
Director of our two Societies and one 
of the Trustees of the Society’s Perma- 
nent Funds since 1940. 

From 1938 to 1947, Mr. Spencer served 
brilliantly as President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, after which he 
retired to become Chairman of its Board 
until his death. 

At the annual meeting of our Society’s 
Board of Directors it was 

RESOLVED: That the Directors of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals express 
their profound sorrow in the passing of 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., a valued mem- 
ber of this Board and one of the Trustees 
of the Society’s Permanent Funds since 
1940. 

Sincere sympathy is hereby extended 
to his family. 
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Kighty-fifth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1952 


NCE again we have found that the 

reports of work done by our So- 
ciety and its various departments have 
reached such a volume that we are again 
planning to publish these in booklet 
form. We are, therefore, confining our- 
selves in this issue to statistical reports 
of our activities. 

We do wish to take this opportunity 
to thank most sincerely our many friends 
who have helped us morally and finan- 
cially to carry on the huge work of 
animal protection which we have under- 
taken despite the ever-increasing costs 
of operation. Without such aid we 
could not possibly continue our ever- 
increasing program. 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1952 


Work-Horse Relief Clinic ....... 4,869 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1952 


71,876 


ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD-NANTUCKET CLINIC 
DURING 1952 


2,210 
Outside calls (large animals) ... 261 
SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston ... 27,721 
Total cases treated in Spring- 
Total cases treated in 
Martha’s Vineyard-Nan- 
43,025 
: Cases in Hospital since opening, 
356,969 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
857,559 
1,214,528 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 
Herman N. Dean, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,159 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) ........... 43,913 
(at abattoirs, stockyards, rail- 
(at 204 auctions) ............. 17,604 
Total animals inspected ... .. .. 749,737 
.............. 23 
16 
Ambulance calls .......... 13,956 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ... 1,265 
(placed in homes) ...... ..... 5,871 
(humanely put to sleep) ... .. 42,451 
Horses (taken from work) ...... 70 
(humanely put to sleep)... 60 
Total animals handled .......... 49,717 
14 


BOSTON SHELTER 


Complaints investigated ........ 842 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) ........... 20,396 
(at abattoirs and stockyards).. 615,589 
618 
Total animals inspected ... 636,603 
3 
Ambulance calls ............... 5,573 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ..... 182 
(placed in homes) ........ re 1,855 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 10,777 
Horses (taken from work) .. ... 15 
(humanely put to sleep) ... .. 14 
Total animals handled .......... 12,843 
64,536 


SPRINGFIELD SHELTER 
Charles B. Marsh, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 535 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ........... 8,864 

(at abattoirs, rail and stock- 

65,734 

(at 134 auctions) ............. 12,068 
Total animals inspected ... 86,666 
Ambulance calls ............... 1,854 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 635 

(nlaced in homes) ......... 2,485 

(humanely put to sleep) ... 10,932 
Horses taken from work ........ 24, 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 7 
Total animals handled ......... 14,083 
42,192 


PITTSFIELD SHELTER 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 108 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ........... 4,843 
Total animals inspected ..... 4,843 
1 
Ambulance calls ...... 2,233 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 40 

(placed in homes) ......... . 390 

(humanely put to sleep) ... 4,393 
Horses taken from work ........ 4 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 2 
Total animals handled .......... 4,829 


BRISTOL AND PLYMOUTH COUNTIES 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 194 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ........... 1.968 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 2,336 

2,663 
Total animals inspected .... 7,177 
4 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 56 

(placed in homes) ...... oe 12 

(humanely put to sleep) ... 108 
Horses taken from work ........ 8 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 4 
Total animals handled ......... 188 

ATTLEBORO SHELTER 
William J. Lees, Shelter Manager 

Ambulance calls ............... 363 


Small animals 


(returned to owners) ......... 26 
(placed in homes) ............ 174 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 2,099 
Total animals handled ......... 2,299 


BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert C. Liscomb, Shelter Manager 


Ambulance calls ............... 524 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ......... 7 
(placed in homes) ............ 142 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 3,971 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 1 
Total animals handled .......... 4,121 


HYANNIS SHELTER 

Harold C. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 

Complaints investigated 3 
Animals inspected 


(on investigations) ........... 126 
1 
Ambulance calls ............... 577 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 10 

(placed in homes) ............ 3 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 970 
Total animals handled ..._ ..... 983 


WENHAM SHELTER 

Jahn T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 

Complaints investigated 1 
Animals inspected 


(on investigations) ........... 2,930 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 639 

(at 33 auctions) .............. 1,670 
Total animals inspected ......... 5,239 
q 
Ambulance calls ............... 76 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 17 

(placed in homes) ........... 82 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 2,024 
Horses taken from work ........ 18 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 14 
Total animals handled ......... 2,155 


METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 


Ambulance calls ............... 2,219 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ......... 69 
(placed in homes) ........... 521 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 5,442 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 15 
Total animals handled ......... 6,047 


WORCESTER COUNTY 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
Archie Hollows, Fitchburg Shelter 


Complaints investigated ........ 214 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 4,610 


(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 3,713 


(at 15 auctions) ............ 585 
Total animals inspected ......... 8,908 
Ambulance calls ............... 422 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 47 

(placed in homes) ........... 45 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 944 
Horses humanely put to sleep) .. 3 
Total animals handled .......... 1,039 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SHELTER 


W. D. Jones, D.V.M., Prosecuting Officer 
Complaints investigated 66 
Animals inspected 


on investigations ............. 175 
Small animals 

(returned owners) ............ 116 

(placed in homes) ........... 112 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 601 
Total animals handled .......... 829 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 
Ernest S. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 
Complaints investigated 
Ambulance calls 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) 
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(placed in homes) ............ 50 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 190 

Horses taken from work ........ 1 

Total animals handled .......... 301 
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lt won't be long till we can go swimming.” 


“Summer's coming, Boy. 


@ 
My Cat Oscar 
By Janet Willig (11) 


Y cat is a girl about two years old. She has short red 

fur and her name is Oscar. We thought she was a boy 
until she had six kittens. That is why we named her Oscar. 
The name has stuck to her ever since. 

On February twenty-eighth last year, Oscar had kittens. 
My mother, my father and I had gone to my aunt’s for dinner. 
My brother and my grandmother stayed at home. It was a 
good thing that they did. 

When we got home my brother told me that the cat had 
had kittens. I thought he was fooling until my grandmother 
told me it was true. I ran into the kitchen and looked under 
the stove where the cat's box was. Sure enough, there were 
six kittens. There were three red ones, two tiger ones, and 
a black and white one. 

We gave away five kittens and kept one. We kept the black 
and white one because we all thought that was the prettiest 
one. We knew this one was a boy and we named him Oscar, 
too. The two cats fight a little, but not much. They play a 
lot. The little kitten is one year old now. We are expecting 
Oscar the First to have some more kittens any day. 
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CALLING MOTHER AND DAD! 


Have you heard the radio and TV programs we sponsor? You'll 
approve of them for your children, and they’ll love them. (You 
should see our fan mail!) 

Friday Evenings — it’s ANIMAL FAIR, starring John Mac- 
farlane, and various assorted animal friends, on Channel 4, 
WBZ-TV, at 6 P.M. 

Saturday Mornings — it’s ANIMAL CLUB OF THE AIR, where 
Albert Poliard shines as M.C. and storyteller, over WMEX (1510 
on the dial) at 9:15 A.M. 

Both programs relate facts and stories about animals in such a 
fascinating way that you'll find yourself a fan, too. 


The Turtle’s Health 


By Beverly Gregorio (8) 


psec you receive a turtle and it has paint on its back, 
take it right off or the turtle will die. Never use paint 
remover, but carefully flake the paint off with a knife or a 
razor blade. 

Keep the turtle in an aquarium with the water no more 
than two inches deep. Put stones in the water at one end to 
provide both water and a landing place for your pet. Also, 
give it a hiding place by using a curved piece of bark. And 
keep the turtle in a place where the temperature is between 
75 and 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Feed it this food: raw meat or raw fish chopped into small 
pieces and mixed with a drop or two of cod liver oil and a 
tiny pinch of bone meal, raw leafy vegetable matter, beet and 
carrot tops. Bits of banana and tomato are favorites of some 
turtles and will not harm them. Feed the turtle as much as 
it will eat, but most specimens only need to be fed once a 
week, except in very warm weather when they should be fed 
twice a week. During the winter months, turtles often refuse 
to eat at all, but this is normal. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: It is our belief that the keeping of baby 
turtles as pets is merely a commercial project foisted upon a 
gullible public. After all, such a creature does not make an 
adequate pet as we understand the word.) 


B* KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK is scheduled this year for 
the week of May 3 through 9, with Humane Sunday 
falling on May 3rd. This celebration, first sponsored by our 
Society some thirty-nine years ago, has attained national scope. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLE: Across—1l. co., 
3. cupid, 5.ram, 7.A.M., 8. of, 10. ct. 11. wash, 12. I'd, 
14.no. Down—1l. cur, 2. opal, 4.I’m, 6. bow, 7. at, 9. fan. 
10. chain, 18. do. 
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Mama bird counts beaks after Jacques has replaced her wandcring baby. 


Do Not Hurt Animals 


By Louisette Deschenes (13) 
Translated by Euphemia Macleod 


HERE once was a little boy called Jacques. He loved 
animals very much and they loved him. 

One day he went to the fields with two of his comrades. 
Suddenly he stopped. He had heard a little plaintive cry 
close by. His comrades wondered why he had stopped. 
“Listen,” said Jacques, “I hear a bird.” 

“There must be a nest not far off,” said his friends. “Let 
us find it and smash it.” And off they went. But Jacques 
did not budge. “Aren’t you coming with us?” 

“No, because it is not right to hurt those little things which 
are God’s creatures. Come on, it is time to go home.” 

“No,” said the others, “we must find this nest first.” 

Jacques, happening to look down, noticed at his feet a very 
voung bird. It had no feathers and had fallen from the nest. 
Only Jacques had seen the bird, and he stooped, picked it up 
and put it in the nest which he found nearby. His companions, 
who were farther off still looking for the nest, had not seen 
Jacques with the bird. 

Seeing that :t was getting quite late, for the sun was going 
down, they came back, saying to Jacques, “We didn’t find 
the nest.” 

“I found the nest; a bird had fallen out. I picked it up 
and gave it back to its mother.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” 

“Because if I had told you, you would have perhaps killed 
the bird, and I didn’t want that.” Then his friends, realizing 


that they would gain nothing by arguing with Jacques, went © 


silently home. 
After the example of this young child, be good to all animals. 
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Coffee-Loving Dog 


By Leona Goldberg (10) 


sag time ago I went to visit a lady who had a big 
dog. During the afternoon my mother and the lady had 
coffee. When the dog saw them drinking the coffee, he began 
to bark. The lady thought he wanted some water, but when 
she gave it to him, he only stood there looking at her. Then 
he barked again. 

Finally, she decided he must want some coffee, too. She 
gave him some and he drank it as quick as a wink, and came 
barking for more. 

That was the first time I had ever seen a dog drink coffee. 


2. EDiToR- = 


To occupy A SEAT. r4 To GET A THING Dons. 


S. UNiTEO NATNONS - ABBY. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL - ABBY. 
5- HELLO. 


T. HaviING THe TASTE OF SuGAR 
AVESSEL. 
FATHER. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Mickey was the best possible medicine for Eleanor. 


MAN came to Barton’s Kennel, 

carrying his six-year-old daughter, 
Eleanor, who had been crippled from 
birth. The child was seldom taken out- 
of-doors, but she wanted a puppy for 
her very own. 

It was her birthday, so she was given 
her choice. She looked over all the little 
animals carefully, and selected a gold 
and white collie. 

She immediately requested her new 
property, and sitting on the floor she 
played with the puppy for an hour with 
such delight that time was entirely for- 
gotten. After her father had placed her 
and the puppy in his car, he came back 
and told Amos Barton, with tears in his 
eyes, that he had never befcre seen such 
an active interest awakened in the child. 

In a few weeks, to everyone’s surprise, 
Eleanor learned to support herself on 
two canes so that she could go out the 
back door of the house to watch her 
puppy, whom she called “Mickey,” when 
he had his outdoor romps. 

In the following year she discarded 
her canes, for, by putting a hand on 
Mickey's neck, she had learned to walk 
without other support. 

Eleanor drew many curious stares 
from people who stopped to waich her 
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faltering steps as she clung to the collar 
of her big, year-old collie. With determi- 
nation she made her way along the side- 
walk. She learned to walk farther and 
farther until at last she had learned to 
walk alone. 

But Mickey seldom went beyond 
Eleanor’s reach; and she never wan- 
dered out of his watchful sight. They 
made a game of it. Mickey would go 
ahead a few paces, and Eleanor would 
pretend to hide behind a bush or tree. 
Then Mickey pretended to search for 
her. When he found her, he made a 
great event of the discovery. And the 
collie was the better actor. 

This friendship lasted the collie’s life- 
time. Seldom were dog and child sepa- 
rated for any length of time. The dog 
lived in the house as the girl’s pal, and 
her welfare was his main interest in life. 

The two understood each other. Dur- 
ing an outing Mickey never was called 
upon to do more than growl his disap- 
proval of another dog to be rid of its 
presence, but even the dogs he dismissed 
seemed to understand and respect his 
position of trust. 

This story is only one of many that 
tell of the help dogs give to human be- 
ings everywhere, every day. 


OUR 


Nominations Sought for 


1953 Humane Act Award 


HE PUBLIC is invited to submit 

the names of boys and girls who 
have performed outstanding acts of 
kindness to animals, as nominees for the 
1953 National Humane Act Award of 
the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. 

The award, which carries with it a 
government savings bond and 2 national 
citation, will be presented at the AVMA 
convention at Toronto, Canada, in July, 
1953. 

Any boy or girl living in North 
America, not over 18 years old, and who 
has been exceptionally kind to animals 
or who has shown outstanding bravery 
in the rescue or defense of animals may 
be nominated. Any person, organiza- 
tion or agency may make nominations, 
but these must be submitted by May 1, 
1953, to the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Give full details on 
the kind act and the address of the 
nominee. 

In addition to the first award, the 
Humane Act Award Committee of the 
AVMA will present runner-up awards 
and certificates of merit to boys and 
girls who have performed acts of kind- 
ness worthy of special recognition. 


Kitten vs. Bee 


By Elba Riffie Vernon 


“Mitzi” saw a bee buzz by, 
Tried to catch it, but OH MY! 
On Mitzi’s nose the bee alit 
Now Mitzi cannot smell a bit. 
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5 _/ime Goes 


You may discover you are missing favorite 
back numbers of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. Or 
perhaps keeping individual magazines poses a 
problem of neat and safe storage. 


Our answer to this is the annual Bound Volume, 
beautifully bound and with the title and year 
clearly stamped in gold. The 1952 edition — our 
best ever — is just off the press, and it only costs 
$2.00 per copy! 


Perhaps you wish, instead, a Bound Volume for 
1949, 1950, or 1951. Then the cost is $1.50 each. 


But, while they last, we are making an unpre- 
cedented, special offer of a Library Set of FOUR 
VOLUMES for FIVE DOLLARS (1949, 1950, 
1951 & 1952 editions). The four consecutive vol- 
umes will be a handsome addition to your book- 
shelf or to that of a friend. 


Get your Library Set now by sending a check or 
money order for $5.00 to: 


ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Lecal—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ...................2200- 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


DOGS LOVE IT 


YOU CAN HEAR MY 
PUPPIES SQUEAL 
WITH DELIGHT AT | 
WIRTHMORE MEAL; || 
WIRTHMORE MAKES ben 
DOG PELLETS, TOON 
APPETIZING, I'LL TELL YOU. 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. a. 
OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1,00 


“You and Your Dog” is a new and 
profusely illustrated story-booklet of 
20 pages with an especial appeal to 
children. 15c each. Order from: 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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@g F your dog has ever been lost, you will remember only too well the 
frantic appeals to the police and other agencies to help you find your 
pet. You will remember your frustration, when asked to describe him. 


If you are one of these owners, you know that if your dog were to dis- 
appear today, you must be able to describe him accurately enough so that 
some person who had never actually seen him, could still easily identify him. 


Sometimes animals become lost or are picked up by strangers. Because 
such things so often occur, and also because of the prevalence today of a 
traffic in stolen pets, we have prepared a form to be filled out and put away in 
a safe place for such an emergency should it arise. This form will not only 
be of initial value in providing a proper description, but it will also be material 
evidence in case there is any question of establishing the identity of your dog 
when found. It contains an outline of both sides of a typical dog, so that you 
may fill in all distinguishing markings, and pertinent information to provide 
an exact description. The whole is enclosed in an attractive case for your 
convenience and safeguard of this valuable form. 


The small sum of $1.00 sent with the form below, filled out, will bring 
you this material by return mail and furthermore it will enable you to partici- 
pate in the charitable work of our Society for animal protection. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ORDER FOR “DOG IDENTIFICATION FOLDER” 


! enclose my check for $..................... Please send ............................ folders to: 


